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vigorous, vivid, and trenchant. But there are certain recurrent 
mannerisms which the reader begins to notice as he reads. One 
is, that Professor MacCunn always finds two reasons for every- 
thing. As the son of Sirach writes : "All things are double, one 
against another." Perhaps there is a certain immanent Hegel- 
ianism in this 'duplicity'; but the device recurs too often; and 
it leads inevitably, in one of its applications, to an exaggeration 
of the trick of antithesis. A sentence like that on page 135 
("They would escape the certain cost and the costly uncertain- 
ties of war") reminds one of Gorgias. 

E. Barker. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 



The Ethical Aspects op Evolution : Eegarded as the Parallel 
Growth of Opposite Tendencies. By "W. Benett. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press, 1908. Pp. 220. 

This is a very favorable example of the work of the amateur 
philosopher. The author, as he tells us himself, was attracted 
to philosophy in his student days, was compelled to lay it aside 
for the duties of a life of action, and now in retirement has re- 
turned to the study of problems long postponed, but never quite 
lost sight of. The purpose of the book cannot be better stated 
than in the author's own words. It is, firstly, "to enforce the 
view that the process of evolution, whether it be forward and 
in the direction of further development, or backward and de- 
generative, has never exhibited the isolated advance or decay of 
any single principle in the pairs of opposites, such as good and 
evil, pain and pleasure, ignorance and knowledge, and many 
others, which enter into the total complex of human nature; 
but that, on the contrary, when any one of the partners in any 
such a pair has either grown or decreased, the other partner 
too has shared the growth or decrease to an approximately equal 
extent. The other half of our purpose has been to trace the 
connection of this principle with ethics, or the systematic rep- 
resentation of our judgments on human conduct." 

This principle leads Mr. Benett to a restatement of the 
ordinary formula of evolution. The common biological view is 
that evolution means an all-round advance: according to Her- 
bert Spencer, as man evolves, he gets better altogether and 
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more in harmony with his environment. Mr. Benett points out 
that only in one point does mankind go forward without any 
counterbalance, i. e., in output of energy; but that in all other 
respects gain is counterbalanced by loss, — increase of pleasure 
by increase of pain, increase of knowledge by increase of igno- 
rance, increase of goodness by increase of badness. "We might 
put the whole matter briefly in a theological formula which 
Mr. Benett does not happen to use: "The stronger God grows, 
the stronger grows the Devil." If anyone asks, why then need 
men care about the progress of evolution ? Mr. Benett replies that 
what men admire is just this evolutionary progress, this growth 
of energy and of contrary qualities. In other words, a world in 
which both God and Devil are very strong is more, interesting and 
admirable than one in which both are comparatively weak. 

The most valuable feature of Mr. Benett 's book is the degree 
in which his theory reflects the experience of his active life. 
It is true that this experience is not obtruded; but it may be 
read plainly enough between the lines. His active life has 
been spent in helping to govern India, and in India everything 
human is on a lower scale than with us, — the race is less forcible, 
will is weaker, ambition lower; there are fewer striking vir- 
tues and fewer striking vices, less enjoyment and less suffer- 
ing, fewer problems solved and fewer problems unsolved. It is 
the vantage-ground of this experience, so different from any- 
thing with which we are familiar in Europe, that enables Mr. 
Benett to point out the weakness of those optimistic formulas 
'survival of the fittest' and 'perfectibility of the species.' He 
approves of Darwinism so far as that means descent of species 
now divergent from a common ancestry; but for such phrases 
as 'survival of the fittest,' he can find no warrant in the facts. 
Survival is one thing and fitness another; and the two have no 
necessary connection. 

The later chapters of the book, where Mr. Benett gets further 
away from the main thesis, hardly maintain his earlier level: 
though not wanting in acute remarks on ethical questions, they 
seem to suffer somewhat from dispersion of interest. In future 
publications Mr. Benett will do well to consult his reader a 
little more by making his scheme more definite and comprehen- 
sive, and by adding a little sharpness to the detail. 

Henry Sturt. 

Oxford, England. 



